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Subject:     "Questions  and  Answers."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
and  the  Bureau  of  plant  Industry,  U.S.D.A. 
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The  first  question  on  the  program  this  morning  is  from  a  home  canner  who 
si.:ns  herself  "thrifty  hut  puzzled."     She  says  she  is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  farm 
housewives  who  are  working  hard  this  season  to  put  up  winter  fare  for  the  family. 
And  she  wants  to  know  —  hut  wait;  let  me  read  you  her  letter. 

She  writes:     "Please  tell  me  if  all  food  to  he  canned  must  he  absolutely 
perfect.    Most  directions  I  read  say,   'Use  only  perfect  tomatoes, 1  or  'Can  only 
fruit  in  first-class  condition.1    How  you  know  that  we  all  have  plenty  of  fruit 
that  isn't  perfect,  hut  that  seems  too  good  to  waste.     Isn't  there  some  way  of 
using  up  these  culls?    Por  example,   isn't  it  safe  to  cut  out  soft  spots  or  other 
blemishes  and  use  the  fruit  just  the  same?     Is  this  likely  to  affect  the  flavor  of 
the  canned  food  or  cau.se  spoilage?" 

The  answer  to  that  depends  on  the  kind  of  food  you  are  putting  up  and  hoi.? 
you  are  putting  it  u.p.    A  spoiled  place,  even  a  very  small  one,  may  entirely 
ruin  the  flavor  of  some  fruit  s  but  not  cause  much  damage  to  others.    You  know 
yourself  how  one  decayed  spot  changes  the  flavor  of  a  whole  orange  or  a  lemon  or 
any  other  citrus  fruit.    With  very  juicy  fru.it s  the  spoiled  flavor  is  likely  to 
penetrate  the  entire  fru.it.    This  is  the  case  with  tomatoes.     So  the  experts 
always  advise  using  perfect  tomatoes  for  canning.    You  see,  a  few  bad  snots  may 
injure  the  flavor  of  the  whole  can  or  the  whole  batch  of  juice.     With  the  firmer 
fruits  like  apnlos  or  pears  or  peaches,  you  can  remove  the  blemishes  and  use  the 
fruit  in  various  ways. 

Of  course,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  you  will  save  the  perfect  tomatoes 
or  fruits  for  just  plain  canning.  Your  jars  will  look  better  if  the  fruit  is  of 
an  even  color,  just  ripe  enough  and  not  too  ripe,  uniform  in  size  and  minus  such 
blemishes  as  green,  unripe  spots,  bruises,  and  black  or  decayed  places. 

The  same  is  true  of  tomato  juice.    Por  canned  juice  of  fine  flavor  and 
color,  you  need  sound,  well-ripened  tomatoes.    A  green  spot  in  a  tomato  may  make 
the  flavor  bitter  and  a  spoiled  spot  will  probably  spoil  it  altogether.    But  you 
can  often  put  the  not-quit e-perf ect  tomatoes  to  use  in  catsup  or  chili  sauce  or 
oven  in  a  soup  mixture. 

As  for  the  fruit  culls,  you  can  often  use  these  for  canned  fru.it  juice  or 
for  preserves,  jams,  marmalades,  fruit  butters  and  sau.ee.     Simply  cut  out  the 
blemishes  and  use  the  rest  of  the  fruit.    Of  course,  you  must  use  some  discretion 
about  fruit  when  decay  has  set  in.    Bettor  not  risk  using  any  that     show  more  than 
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the  first  signs  of  softness.    Fruit  that  isn't  quite  ripe  is  safer  than  that  which 
is  overripe.    But  unripe  fruit,  of  course,  hasn't  the  same  flavor  that  ripe  fruit 
has. 

I  agree  with  Mrs.  Thrifty- But-Puzzled  that  in  these  economy  days  none  of 
the  garden  foods  that  you  can  put  up  successfully  should  go  to  waste.     If  you  can't 
save  these  useful  culls  one  way,  you  often  can  in  another. 

By  the  way,  if  you  want  scientific  canning  rules,   send  a  card  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  "bulletin  called  "Canning 
fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home."    It's  yours  for  the  asking  —  "Canning  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  at  Home." 

The  second  question  is  from  a  lady  who  v/ro.ce  a  very  nice  letter  describing 
the  effect  of  bright  garden  flowers  on  her  disposition.    The  more  flowers  this 
lady  has  around  her,  the  better  she  feels  toward  the  world.    The  only  trouble  is 
that  flowers  fade  so  soon.     So  she  wants  our  best  advice  on  keeping  cut  flowers 
fresh.    .And  she  asks  particularly  about  using  an  aspirin  tablet  in  the  water  to 
revive  a  bouquet  or  keep  it  fresh  longer. 

Well,  W.R.B.,  our  garden  adviser,  is  the  man  to  answer  such  questions.  He 
says  that  in  general  fresh  cold  water  is  the  best  medicine  for  flowers.    Fresh  cole 
water  is  just  as  invigorating  to  a  bouquet  as  fresh  cool  air  is  to  most  people. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  you  bring  flowers  in  from  the  garden  or  home 
from  the  florist  is  to  snip  off  the  tip  of  each  stem  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissor; 
and  then  put  the  stem  quickly  into  deep  water  in  a  pail  or  tub.    The  water  ought 
to  come  right  up  to  the  head  of  the  flower*    Floating  flowers  for  perhaps  an  hour 
in  a  tub  of  water  rarely  does  them  any  harm.    But  if  you  have  a  wooden  rack  that 
floats  and  holds  the  heads  out  of  the  water  while  the  stems  revive  in  a  deep  bath, 
you'll  have  an  ideal  set-up  for  freshening  your  posies. 

After  an  hour's  deep  drink,  arrange  the  blossoms  in  vases  or  bowls  or 
other  containers.    But  remember  to  take  them  out  for  a  deep  bath  each  night. 
Rercove  them  from  their  shallow  daytime  containers  and  let  them  spend  the  night  in 
deep  cold  water.     In  the  morning  they'll  be  fresh  and  bright  again.    Each  day  chan^ 
the  water  in  the  vases  and  clip  off  the  stems  to  open  up  the  pores  and  allow  the 
flowers  to  absorb  more  water. 

With  the  proper  care,  many  garden  blooms  may  last  a  week  or  longer  indoors. 
The  list  of  long-lived  cut  flowers  includes  the  aster,  calendula,  carnation,  daisy, 
gladiolis,  some  varieties  of  lily,  narcissus,  orchid,  rose,  tulip. 

Certain  other  garden  flowers  are  not  so  satisfactory  for  house  use  because, 
even  with  the  best  of  care,  they  last  only  a  day  or  so  after  cutting.  Better 
enjoy  the  popp5?',  hollyljock,  globe  flower,  and  wall  flower  in  your  garden  instead 
of  trying  to  bring  them  inside. 

Now  this  idea  about  using  aspirin  in  water  to  freshen  up  a  bouquet.  The 
plant  scientists  have  experimented  not  only  with  aspirin  but  with  other  drugs 
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and  they  find  that  these  chemicals  do  help  a  little  in  keeping  the  water  free 
from  the  growth  of  "bacteria.    But  they  are  no  more  effective  than  changing  the 
water  each  day  and  clipping  the  stems. 

Here's  another  interesting  cut-flower  fact.    Sometimes  when  a  rose  has 
begun  to  droop,  you  can  revive  it  by  forcing  the  sap  rapidly  up  the  stem.  You 
do  this  —  odd  as  it  sounds  —  "by  dipping  the  cut  end  of  the  stem  in  boiling  water 
for  a  second  or  two  and  then  putting  the  stem  right  back  into  fresh  cold  water. 
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